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the  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFU¬ 
SION  OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 

A  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  objects  of  this  Institution,  was 
recently  held  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  from  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  of  which,  as  detailed  in  the  Washington  City 
Statesman,  we  extract  the  following  particulars. 

The  Hon.  Joseph  Story,  of  Massachusetts,  being  called  to 
the  Chair,  said : 

“  That  he  deeply  regretted  that  the  choice  had 
iiM  lij  ou  s.^Qie  other  person  boiiei  qualified 
than  himself  to  introduce  to  the  meeting  some 
exposition  of  the  nature  of  the  views  and  objects 
of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know¬ 
ledge.  No  one,  however,  could  well  doubt  that 
they  were  of  great  importance,  and  general  inter¬ 
est,  and  entitled  to  the  most  favourable  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  public.  The  leading  object  of  the 
Society  was,  as  he  understood  it,  to  secure, 
through  an  extensive  public  patronage,  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  series  of  works  of  a  moral,  literary, 
and  scientific  character,  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  American  peojfie,  which  by  their  extraordin¬ 
ary  cheapness  -a^  excellence  should  aid  the 
cause  of  ed^ation  in  our  common  schools,  and 
carry  home  io  tk|  humb|*st  cottage  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  means  oF  intellectual  improvement  and 
^tfional  entertainment.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
Ispific^Lof  a  similar  character  has  been  for  a  num- 
"lier  of  years  established  in  England,  under  the 
auspices  pf-^Aord  B/ougham,  and  other  gentlemen 
of  distinguished  jrfcik  and  attainments,  and  that  it 
has  been  cmiiienlly'  successful  in  its  operations. 
Under  its  patrwfefre,  a  series  of  Treatises  have 
been  compiled  and  published,  not  merely  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  English  society,  but  highly  useful 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  They  have  found 
their  way  wherever  commerce  has  extended  the 
reach  of  human  enterprise,  and  have  nowhere 
been  welcomed  with  more  sincere  satisfaction 
than  in  America,  as  a  means  of  solid  instruction, 
as  well  as  of  refined  and  elevated  pleasure.  The 
last  age  has  been  justly  celebrated  as  the  era  of 
the  establishment  of  Sunday  Schools,  by  which 
moral  and  religious  instruction  have  been  widely 
diffused  among  the  humblest  class  of  society, 
and  thereby  new  barriers  have  been  erected 


against  the  desolating  inroads  of  infidelity  and 
vice. 

“  The  present  age  may  be  truly  characterized 
as  the  era  of  Education  Societies,  whose  noble 
purpose  it  is  to  advance  the  common  cause  of 
learning,  by  elevating  its  standard,  and  refining 
its  materials ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  warm  and 
cheer  the  heart,  by  calling  into  more  active  play 
the  powerful  influences  and  consolations  of  reli¬ 
gious  truth.  The  moment  is  now  arrived,  when 
the  efforts  of  such  a  Society  are  demanded  from 
every  quarter,  to  supply  the  increasing  wants  of 
the  public. 

“It  is  the  glory  of  my  native  State,  that  within 
the  first  eight  years  after  the  foundation  of  the 
colony,  it  created  a  system  of  instruction  by  the 
establishment  of  common  schools,  while  the  wil¬ 
derness  before  our  intrepid  ancestors  was  as  yet 
uncultivated,  and  the  reluctant  soil  scarcely  yield¬ 
ed  the  scantiest  food  for  their  pressing  necessities 
— a  system  which  not  only  furnished  a  model  to 
all  the  neighbouring  colonies,  but  which  at  the 
distance  of  two  hundred  years  still  guides  ancl  di¬ 
rects  the  policy  of  that  State — and  yet,  beneficent 
as  have  been  the  effects  of  this  system,  I  may 
truly  say  that  nowhere  in  our  c.tuntry,  more  than 
in  Massachusetts,  will  the  importance  of  such  an 
institution  as  that  which  now  solicits  public  atten¬ 
tion,  be  more  justly  appreciated  or  more  deeply 
felt.  Indeed,  if  rightly  conducted,  it  cannot  fail, 
essentially,  to  promote  a  higher  and  more  intel¬ 
lectual  Education,  and  spread  farther  and  wider 
the  beautiful  lights  of  science,  while  it  nourishes 
a  sound  and  healthy  literature,  which  will  purify 
the  taste,  support  the  morals,  and  increase  the 
happiness  of  the  whole  community.” 

Professor  ProuJfit,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Gorham  D. 
Abbot,  members  of  a  deputation,  then  addressed  the  meeting, 
explaining  the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  its  formation. 

The  Hon.  Judge  Wayne,  of  Geo.,  in  offering  a  resolution 
approving  of  the  general  objects  of  the  Society,  spoke  briefly 
but  impressively  on  its  value  and  importance. 

The  lion.  B.  F.  Butler,  of  New  York,  then  offered  a  re¬ 
solution  recommendatory  of  that  part  of  the  Society's  design 
which  related  to  the  preparation  of  a  Common  School  Li¬ 
brary.  Before  noticing  the  points  presented  in  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  Mr,  Butler  said : 

“  He  would  congratulate  the  Chair,  and  every 
lover  of  knowledge  and  of  our  country,  ct  the 
fact,  that  in  the  objects  ot  trie  present  meeting — 
the  promotion  of  the  great  cause  of  General  Edu¬ 
cation — a  ground  had  been  discovered  on  which 
persons  from  all  quarters  of  the  Union,  an  l  of 
every  shade  of  political  or  religious  sentiment, 
might  meet  and  act  together,  in  a  spirit  befitting 
the  character  of  American  citizens  and  patriots. 
However  discordant  or  irreconcilable  our  opinions 
on  other  subjects  may  be,  we  all  agree  in  this — 
that  knowledge  is  indispensable  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  and  usefulness  of  our  institutions  ;  and  that 
it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  and  of  duty,  by  every 


means  in  our  power,  to  extend  its  blessings  to 
every  corner  of  the  land.  The  ground  on  which 
we  are  now  assembled  is,  therefore,  not  merely 
common,  but  holy  ground ;  it  is  good  to  stand 
upon  it ;  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  place  in 
which  wfe  meet,  is  pure,  serene,  and  balmy — too 
much  so  for  the  existence  of  any  feelings  save 
those  of  patriotic  brotherhood. 

“  That  the  meeting  might  understand  what  had 
already  been  done  by  the  Society,  towards  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  a  Library  for  free  Common  Schools, 
and  might  see  how  entirely  free  from  any  sectarian 
or  party  bias  its  designs  and  doings  were,  .Mr. 
Butler  read  the  catalogue  of  the  fifty  volumes  al¬ 
ready  published  by  the  Messrs.  Harpers,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Society.  Most  of 
the  works  contained  in  this  collection,  had  been 
previously  published  by  the  Messrs.  Harpers, 
as  a  portion  of  their  Family  Library ;  a  part  of 
them,  however,  he  believed,  had  been  prepared 
with  some  reference  to  this  object,  and  all  had 
been  carefully  examined  by  the  Executive  f Com¬ 
mittee  before  their  adoption  of  it.  In  the  infancy 
of  the  Institution,  and  u  ider  the  pecuniary  em¬ 
barrassments  which  c.omv>er‘:.cd  soon  after  its  or¬ 
ganization,  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  make 
use  of  the  facilities  which  the  Messrs.  Harpers 
were  capable  of  furnishing,  in  order  to  secure  the 
foundation  of  the  School  Library  with  the 
promptitude  demanded  by  the  exigency  of  the 
case.  If,  therefore,  it  should  appear  to  any,  that 
the  volumes  already  published  were  not  in  all  re¬ 
spects  such  as  could  have  been  desired  for  an 
American  Common  School  Library,  Mr.  Butler 
hoped  it  would  be  remembered,  that  the  collec¬ 
tion  had  been  necessarily  gotten  up  under  adverse 
circumstances,  which,  if  the  Society  was  duly  pa¬ 
tronized,  would  not  hereafter  exist ;  nnd  that  it  wss 
but  the  beginning  of  a  library.  He  felt  confident, 
too,  that  wliatever  the  deficiencies  of  the  selection 
already  made  might  be,  all  would  agree  that  it 
contained  a  large  amount  of  entertaining  and  in¬ 
structive  reading ;  and  that  a  greater  national  be¬ 
nefit  could  scarcely  be  accomplished,  than  to  place 
it  within  the  reach  of  every  Common  School  iu 
the  United  States.  Those  especially,  who,  in 
early  life,  had  experienced  the  disadvantages  oc¬ 
casioned  by  a  want  of  books,  or  by  being  obliged 
to  resort  to  works  of  an  inferior  character,  would 
not  only  concur  in  this  sentiment,  but  would 
unite  with  him  in  the  belief,  that  the  circulation 
of  this  Library,  imperfect  even  as  it  now  is, 
throughout  the  country,  would  be  hailed  by  the 
children  and  parents  connected  with  our  Common 
Schools,  with  intense  delight ;  and  would  create 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  popular  education. 
But  If  this  be  so,  who  can  estimate  the  benefits 
which  may  be  expected  to  result  from  the  addi¬ 
tions  which  may  hereafter,  from  time  to  time,  be 
made  to  this  collection ; — additions,  many  of 
which  will  be  obtained  from  native  writers,  who 
will  be  enabled  so  to  adapt  their  productions  to 
the  genius  of  our  institutions,  and  the  character  of 
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our  people,  as  to  make  them  instrumental  of  giv 
ing  a  new  impulse,  and  a  higher  developement  to 
to  American  intellect? 

“'It  would  seem  almost  impossible  to  exagge¬ 
rate  the  importance  of  furnishing  a  due  supply  of 
suitable  books  for  the  use  of  our  population,  and 
especially  of  oiir  youth.  Books  have  been  aptly 
called  the  food  of  the  mind  ;  and  if  of  'unsound 
and  pernicious  character,  how  injurious  must  be 
their  effects  ?  But  it  admits  of  no  question,  that 
the  American  mind,  and  especially  in  the  youth¬ 
ful  portion  of  our  people,  must  have  and  will  have 
a  full  and  constant  supply  of  reading  matter.  If 
it  cannot  be  obtained  in  one  form,  it  will  be 
sought  in  some  other  ;  if  the  best  qualities  be  in¬ 
accessible,  ati  inferior  kind  will  be  taken;  and  in 
the  absence  of  healthful  nutriment,  even  poison 
will  be  received,  and  if  its  use  be  persisted  in,  it 
will  soon  come  to  be  relished  by  the  appetite  it 
depraves.  This  explains  why  it  is,  that  in  a  com¬ 
munity  so  intelligent  and  moral  as  our  own,  the 
licentious  and  vulgar  publications  referred  to  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  are,  to  any  extent, 
patronized  by  our  people.  Who  then  can  doubt, 
that  the  welfare  of  the  nation  is  deeply  interested 
in  the  present  effort. 

“  As  to  the  legislative  aid  which  is  referred  to 
in  the  resolution,  Mr.  Butler  remarked,  that  it  was 
not  expected  or  desired,  that  the  State  Legisla¬ 
tures  should  prescribe,  or  even  recommend,  any 
particular  collection  of  books;  but  only  that  they 
should  make  provisions,  as  had  been  done  in  his 
own  State — New  York — for  requiring  the  trustees 
or  other  superintendents  of  the  Common  Schools, 
to  procure  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  ;  and 
to  assist,  so  far  as  their  State  finances  might  al¬ 
low,  in  the  accomplishment  of  tlie  object.  The 
officers  'and  patrons  of  the  schools  should  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  left  to  make  their  own  selections  ; 
but  much  assistance  might  be  rendered  by  the 
Slate  authorities,  and  he  earnestly  hoped  that,  in 
every  quarter  of  the  Union,  they  would  direct 
their  attention  to  the  subject.  From  whatever 
source  the  funds  may  be  obtained  by  the  school 
officers,  for  the  purchase  of  a  library,  it  is  obvious 
that  to  make  the  best  selections,  and  with  the 
least  expense,  they  will  require  the  aid  of  pre¬ 
cisely  such  a  Society  as  that  now  before  us.  The 
individuals  who  have  formed  it,  have  done  so  un¬ 
der  the  solemn  conviction  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  lover  of  his  country  and  of  his  kind,  to  do 
what  he  can  to  make  the  American  Republic  what 
it  was  designed  to  be  by  its  founders,  not  merely 
a  mighty,  but  an  intelligent  and  virtuous  nation — 
a  light  to  other  countries,  and  a  blessing  to  man¬ 
kind.  If  they  shall  be  enabled  by  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  of  the  authorities 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  public  education,  to 
contribute  to  the  great  object  of  placing  a  small 
hut  well  selected  library  in  each  of  our  Common 
Schools,  they  will  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  pre- 
sent  age  and  of  posterity.” 

The  Hon.  W.  B.  Calhoun,  of  Massachusetts,  in  moving  a 
resoluUon  commending  the  Society  to  the  consideration  and 
upport  of  their  fellow  citizens  throughout  the  Union, 
said : 

“  Nothing  has  ever  yet  been  done  by  Congress 
upon  this  great  subject.  Diversities  of  opinion, 
as  to  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  over 
it,  had  effectually  prevented  any  legislative  action 
upon  it.  But  here  is  an  opportunity,  presented 
by  this  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know¬ 
ledge,  which  may  most  happily  call  into  action 
the  influences  of  those  who  come  here  as  the  re¬ 


presentatives  of  the  people.  'J’he  remark  is  by 
no  means  a  hazardous  one,  that  the  interests  of 
education  seem  to  be  but  little  regarded  here. 
One  Would  naturally  expect  that  in  this  place, 
whatever  pertained  to  the  intellectual  character  of 
the  country  would  be  uppermost  in  the  thoughts 
of  those  who  come  her3 — that  the  great  system, 
of  which  the  purposes  of  this  Society  form  so  dis¬ 
tinguished  a  part,  would  absorb  the  attention  of 
the  men  of  intellect,  assembled  together  from 
every  portion  of  the  country.  Such  is  far  from 
being  the  truth.  May  not  the  establishment  of 
this  American  Society  have  a  tendency  to  correct 
what  we  must  all  feel  to  be  an  error  ?  From  this 
point,  where  we  now  find  ourselves,  may  we  not 
take  a  start,  which  shall  lead  to  a  career,  full  of 
blessings  and  usefulness?  Let  this  Society  have 
annually  a  meeting  here,  and  bring  into  actual  and 
vigorous  exercise  the  energies  and  intelligence  of 
members  of  Congress,  in  behalf  of  this  great  work 
of  diffusing  knowledge  amongst  the  entire  com¬ 
munities  of  our  country. 

“  It  should  be  a  leading  purpose  of  the  Society 
to  see  to  it,  that  suitable  measures  are  at  once 
adopted  to  insure  an  efficient  meeting  in  the  Capi¬ 
tol,  at  an  early  period  of  the  next  session  of  Con¬ 
gress.  And,  not  a  doubt  ought  to  exist,  that  an 
entire  and  most  fortunate  change  may  be  effected 
in  the  tone  of  public  feeling,  here,  upon  this  deep¬ 
ly  interesting  subject.  Should  this  be  the  result, 
the  same  tone  of  feeling  would  readily  and  neces¬ 
sarily  be  communicated  to  every  part  of  the  coun- 

“  There  is  another  view,  which  should  invest 
this  great  scheme  with  a  still  higher  interest.  We 
are  every  where  told  that  our  people  are  on  all 
occasions  fond  of  boasting  that  the  basis  of  our 
system  of  self-government  is  the  intelligence  of 
the  community.  Nothing  can  be  more  true.  But 
it  being  tnie,  who  should  feel  and  exhibit  the 
deepest  earnestness  in  the  diffusion  of  this  intelli¬ 
gence,  if  it  be  not  the  men,  who  hold  by  the  will 
of  the  people,  a  prominent  station  before  the 
country  ?  The  basis  of  all  our  institutions  is  laid 
in  the  intelligence  of  the  people  ;  and  as  the  peo¬ 
ple  become  more  or  less  enlightened,  the  security 
and  perpetuity  of  those  institutions  become  more 
or  less  assured.  This,  therefore,  is  a  considera¬ 
tion  which  involves  the  well  being  of  our  entire 
frame  of  Government :  and  it  cannot,  without  a 
manifest  lack  of  patriotism,  and  disregard  of  pub¬ 
lic  virtue,  be  overlooked  by  any  public  man. 

“  In  that  section  of  the  country  where  the 
Chairman  of  this  meeting  resides,  it  is  well 
known  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling  of  devoted¬ 
ness  to  this  great  interest — the  diffusion  of  intel¬ 
ligence.  That  feeling  has  latterly  risen  to  what 
may  be  termed  excitement.  The  schools,  which 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years  have  been  shed- 
ing  blessings  upon  these  Eastern  Common¬ 
wealths,  are  regarded  as  deficient,  in  the  existing 
state  and  prospects  of  the  world  ;  and  the  attempt 
is  now  strenuously  making  to  elevate  their  cha¬ 
racter  and  enlarge  their  usefulness. 

“  The  interposition  of  this  Society  for  the  Dif¬ 
fusion  of  Knowledge,  is,  in  this  regard,  peculiar¬ 
ly  opportune.  The  youth,  whose  education,  on 
leaving  the  schools  to  enter  upon  the  business  of 
the  world,  is  but  begun,  will  be  furnished  by  this 
Society  with  the  means  of  carrying  forward  that 
education  ;  and  the  intellect  may  thus  be  cherish¬ 
ed,  and  the  heart  be  improved,  by  a  process  of 
education  that  shall  be  going  on  through  life,  and 
reach  into  eternity.  The  purposes  of  the  Socie¬ 


ty,  in  this  view,  are  unspeakably  beneficent ;  and, 
in  every  light,  in  which  this  can  be  regarded,  are 
pre-eminently  entitled  to  the  recommendation 
which  the  resolution  sets  forth.” 

Mr.  George  Combe,  of  Edinburg,  having  been  introduced 
to  the  meeting  by  Dr.  Sewall,  said : 

“  I  feel  great  embarrassment  in  being  thus  un- 
expectedly  called  on  by  Dr.  Sewall.  I  came  here 
to  listen  and  to  receive  instruction ;  and  I  have 
been  greatly  delighted  ;  but  I  do  not  presume 
that  any  ideas  which  I  can  communicate  can 
prove  interesting  or  new  to  this  very  intelligent 
audience.  I  shall,  however,  to  show  my  hearty 
approval  of  the  cause,  throw  out  such  remarks  as 
have  presented  themselves  to  my  mind.  I  rejoice 
exceedingly  in  being  present  at  this  meeting  for 
promoting  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  I 
have  recently  travelled  over  part  of  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  and  know  something  of  the  state  of 
the  public  mind  in  Britain ;  and  every  where 
there  is  a  call  for  education,  loud  and  urgent,  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  liberty  enjoyed  by  the 
people.  The  eyes  of  all  the  civilized  world  are 
bent  on  free  America.  If  you  proceed  in  the  path 
of  prosperity,  morality,  religion  and  reason,  the 
cause  of  freedom  is  won  in  every  clime.  If  you 
make  shipwreck  of  social  order,  I  despair  of  the 
destinies  of  mankind.  But  America  will  not  fail 
in  her  duty  to  herself,  and  to  the  other  nations  of 
the  earth.  Every  where,  since  I  entered  this 
country,  I  have  heard  the  opinion  of  men  of  all 
sects,  and  all  parties,  warmly  expressed  in  favor 
of  Education,  as  the  only  basis  of  your  future 
greatness  and  prosperity.  We  are  just  merging 
from  the  obscurities  of  the  dark  ages  ;  we  are  in 
a  state  of  transition  :  w'e  have  discovered  the  vast 
extent  of  popular  ignorance,  and  only  now,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  world  began,  has  it  been 
resolved  to  remove  it. 

After  some  remarks  on  the  Edinburg  Journal  of  Messrs. 
Chambers,  and  the  publications  of  the  London  Society  for 
Diffusing  Useful  Knowledge,  Mr.  Combe  proceeded : 

“  It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  usefulness  of 
the  Society,  which  has  here  met,  in  providing 
suitable  books  for  schools.  I  recollect  the  im¬ 
pression  made  oil  my  own  mind  when  a  child, 
by  my  school  books.  They  were  “  Barry’s  Col¬ 
lection,”  &c.,  the  beauties  of  eminent  writers ; 
and  were  composed  of  “Androcles  and  the  Lion;" 
extracts  from  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Thomson,  and 
other  poets;  from  the  histories  of  Greece  and 
Rome  ;  the  speeches  of  the  great  Chatham  and 
Edmund  Burke,  &c.;  all  admirable  specimens  of 
English  composition,  and  of^intellectual  acumen; 
but  I  often  remarked  at  the  time,  that  there  was 
not  one  line  in  all  my  books  put  together,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  description,  or  explanation,  of  any 
thing  that  I  had  either  heard,  or  seen,  or  felt,  in 
my  daily  life.  At  home  nobody  repeated  Shaks¬ 
peare,  nor  recited  Chatham's  speeches  ;  and  even 
“Androcles  and  the  Lion”  were  not  heard  of  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  nursery.  The  world  of  the  school 
was  as  different  from  the  world  of  life,  as  if  it  had 
related  to  beings  in  another  planet.  At  the  same 
time,  I  felt  an  insatiable  curiosity  to  obtain  more 
ample  information  concerning  things  which  were 
spoken  about  at  home,  and  which  I  saw  and  han¬ 
dled;  but  could  find  none.  This  circumstance 
made  a  deep  impression  on  me  at  the  time,  and  I 
have  never  ceased  to  regard  it  as  important.  It 
shows  that  there  was,  and  I  fear,  in  too  many  in¬ 
stances,  there  still  is,  a  huge  gulf  existing  between 
the  infant  mind  and  its  means  of  obtaining  real 
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and  profitable  instruction.  It  is  the  object  of  this 
Society  to  fill  up  this  void  with  useful  knowledge. 
After  I  became  acquainted  with  the  philosophy 
with  which  ray  name  is  now  generally  connected, 
I  saw  the  cause  of  this  barren  wilderness  in  edu¬ 
cation.  The  Creator  has  constituted  the  external 
world  in  admirable  adaptation  to  the  human  fa¬ 
culties;  but  natural  science  and  accurate  know¬ 
ledge  of  things  that  exist,  and  of  their  influence 
on  human  happiness,  had  not  yet  reached  our 
schools.  It  now  appears  to  me  that  the  elemen¬ 
tary  principles  of  all  the  natural  sciences,  when 
contemplated  in  their  primitive  forms,  by  supe¬ 
rior  minds,  are  simple,  and  that  they  constitute 
the  native  food  of  intellect.  I  include  in  these 
sciences,  the  knowledge  of  man’s  physical,  mo¬ 
ral,  and  intellectual  nature,  and  the  relations  sub¬ 
sisting  between  them  and  external  objects  and  be¬ 
ings.  One  unspeakable  advantage  of  communi¬ 
cating  instruction  in  these  truths  to  youth  is,  that 
it  furnishes  them  with  a  solid  basis  on  which  to 
found  their  judgments.  Under  the  old  system, 
all  was  conflicting  opinion;  authority  stood  against 
authority,  and  in  the  whole  phases  of  human  life, 
only  inapplicable  intricacy  and  inscrutable  revolu¬ 
tions  could  be  detected.  The  causes  of  good  and 
evil  did  not  appear,  and  the  consequences  of  ac¬ 
tions  were  scarcely  traceable.  A  people  whose 
education  leaves  them  in  such  a  condition,  must 
lo  a  great  extent  be  exposed  to  the  seduction  of 
passions,  of  imperfect  views  of  their  own  inter¬ 
ests,  and  even  to  the  delusions  of  an  excited  ima¬ 
gination,  leading  them  into  wild  speculations  and 
inpracticable  adventures.  An  education  in  natu¬ 
ral  truth  steadies  the  whole  mind,  and  places  pas- 
Vion,  imagination,  and  ambition,  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  reason.  America  needs  an  education  of 
(his  kind  ;  because  she  has  no  controlling  princi¬ 
ple  in  her  institutions  except  the  morality  and  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 

“  This  Society,  in  framing  book?  for  schools, 
will  do  well  to  ask  themselves  as  each  volume  is 
presented,  “  what  does  this  book  teach  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  t/o.  It  is  good  to  inow  ;  but  it  is  better 
still  to  do.  The  history  of  the  past  is  not  a  guide 
to  the  future,  in  the  present  state  of  civilized  so¬ 
ciety.  We  are  in  a  stale  of  transition,  and  it  is 
of  greater  importance  to  furnish  sound,  practical 
principles  for  the  future,  than  to  lead  the  memory 
with  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  past.  The  pages 
of  history  are  useful  chiefly  as  charts,  indicating 
the  shoals  on  which  human  happiness  has  been 
shipwrecked.'  We  must  chalk  out  new  and 
better  lines  for  our  future  movements.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  frame  books  embodying  scien¬ 
tific  principles,  and  applying  them  to  practical 
purposes  ;  but  this  object  must  be  accomplished 
before  truly  valuable  school  books  shall  be  re¬ 
alized. 

“  The  plan  of  having  a  library  in  every  school 
is  admirable,  and  should  not  fall  short  of  the  full 
range  of  literature  and  science. 

“  I  conclude  by  adding  bne  other  practical  re¬ 
mark.  When  I  was  in  Berlin,  in  June,  1837,  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Ministers  of  Public 
Instruction,  for  Prussia,  told  me  that  in  one  parti¬ 
cular,  the  Prussian  system  of  education  appeared 
to  him  to  be  defective ;  in  the  lower  schools,  the 
firls  ahd  boys  are  educated  alike ;  in  the  higher 
schools,  those  which  are  attended  chiefly  by  the 
children  of  the  middle  classes,  the  boys  are  high¬ 
ly  instructed  in  the  elements  of  science,  and  the 
principles  of  the  arts,  but  the  girls  are  neglected. 
The  consequence  has-  been,  that  a  generation  of 
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young  men  has  grown  up  who  do  not  find  the  fe¬ 
males  of  their  own  rank,  possessed  of  intellijence 
sufficient  to  render  them  objects  of  permanent  re¬ 
spect,  and  domestic  felicity  has  suflered,  and  is 
suffering,  a  perceptible  diminution  from  this 
cause.  Whatever  you  do  in  education — preserve 
the  women  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  men. 
The  influence  of  the  mother,  on  the  young  mind, 
is  far  greater  than  that  even  of  the  father.  The 
father  is  engaged  in  arduous  toils  to  provide  for 
the  subsistence  of  his  family,  and  he  may  often' 
have  little  leisure  to  communicate  instruction.'' 

“  But  the  mother  is  the  guardian,  the  constant 
companion,  and  the  most  efficient  instnMCfr'  of 
the  young.  But  to  enable  her  to  answer  the 
ceaseless  enquiries  of  the  child  for  information, 
you  must  provide  her  with  knowledge  herself. 
To  be  nble  to  rear  her  offspring  with  success,  she 
should  be  instructed  in  their  physical  and  mental 
constitutions,  and  on  the  inflence  of  external 
agencies  upon  them.  America  boasts  of  her  chi¬ 
valrous  attentions  to  women.  Let  her  not  neglect 
their  education. 

I  apologize  for  these  hasty  observations,  and 
beg  that  they  may  be  accepted  as  a  testimony  of 
the  interest  which  I  feel  in  the  cause,  and  not  as 
presented  to  this  enlightened  audience  as  matter 
of  novelty  or  instruction.” 

Francis  S.  Key,  Esq.  of  Washington  City,  rose  and 
said : 

“  He  would  not  trespass  upon  the  audience  by 
seconding  the  resolution  now  before  them,  but 
from  a  desire  that  sound,  practical  result  should 
attend  this  meeting,  showing  that  we  have  felt 
what  we  have  heard. 

“  We  have  heard  of  this  Society,  its  great 
scheme  and  beneficent  operations.  Men,  high  in 
the  confidence  of  our  countrymen,  have  declared 
their  commendation,  and  the  distinguished  fo¬ 
reigner  has  hailed  the  institution  as  the  dawning 
of  a  light  that,  shining  upon  our  own  land,  shall 
send  its  rays  throughout  the  world. 

“  One  of  its  labors  is  before  us.  Its  Common 
School  Library.  Let  every  school  in  our  country 
be  supplied  with  this  moans  of  improvement,  and 
every  neighborhood  thus  hear  of  the  Society 
whose  origin  and  object  we  have  had  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  hearing  to-night.  Let  it  be  thus  known 
by  its  fruits.  Let  us  begin  this  work.  Let  those 
who  are  assembled  here  from  all  parts  of  our 
country,  determine  that  these  volumes  shall  visit 
their  schools  and  circulate  around  their  homes. 
How  many  are  they  who  could  thns  easily  make 
such  a  present  to  the  schools  in  their  respective 
neighborhoods.  Its  cost  would  not  be  felt.  Its 
value  none  can  calculate. 

“  Much  has  been  done  for  the  internal  im¬ 
provement  of  our  country.  There  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  that  addresses  itself  to  the  hearts  and  heads 
of  our  people,  and  these  constitute  the  true 
wealth  of  a  nation.” 

From  the  Maine  Farmer. 

SHORT  ESSAYS  ON  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 
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arises,  hbw  these  evils  be  Corrected  better 
than  by  furnishing  a  sufficient  number  of  com¬ 
petent  instructors  ?  In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  on¬ 
ly  method  of  doing  it.  But  how  shall  these  in¬ 
structors  be  furnished  ?  Shall  we  depend,  as 
heretofore,  on  the  “  scholars  of  neighboring  dis¬ 
tricts”  to  teach  our  scholars  ?  Shall  we  hire  a 
man  who  has  a  smattering  of  Grammar  and  Arith¬ 
metic,  merely  because  he  is  too  lazy  to  chop 
cord  wood,  and  would  prefer  lounging  away  his 
winter  in  a  warm  school-house  !  Shall  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  employ  the  cheapest  teacher  merely  be¬ 
cause  he  is  so  ?  These  questions  will  certainly  be 
answered  in  the  negative  by  every  true  friend  lo 
schools.  Let  us  have  teachers  who  have  tho¬ 
roughly  qualified  themselves  for  the  business,  and 
who  intend  to  make  it  their  business.  Let  school 
teaching  be  a  distinct  trade  (or  profession,  if  you 
please,)  and  let  it  be  pursued  as  a  regular  busi¬ 
ness.  But  what  man,  who  has  been  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  preparing  himself  for  this  work,  will  be 
willing  to  confine  himself  to  it  at  the  present 
prices  ?  It  is  hard  to  find  that  man.  Offer  good 
wages, — a  compensation  proportionate  to  the  la¬ 
bor  performed,  and  the  expense  of  preparing  for 
it, — and  a  great  many  good  instructors,  who  are 
engaged  in  other  business,  would  answer  the  call. 
This  increase  of  compensation  would  also  call  out 
a  host  of  incompetent  teachers  ;  but  let  them  wait 
until  they  are  qualified  ;  and  when  they  are,  em¬ 
ploy  them  fand  pay  them  well.  If  the  labor  of 
teaching  be  suitably  rewarded,  there  are  many 
with  good  natural  abilities  who  will  take  pains 
to  qualify  themselves  for  the  business  ;  whereas 
they  now  are  satisfied  with  such  qualifications 
only  as  are  necessary  to  procure  them  a  school. 
Thus  we  see  that  better  encouragement  to  good 
instructors  and  an  unqualified  rejection  of  those 
who  are  incompetent  will  produce  a  desirable  re¬ 
formation.  It  will  asist  in  raising  the  standard 
of  qualifications  of  teachers — But  this  alone  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  standard  to  the  eleva¬ 
tion  to  which  its  importance  entitles  it.  Another 
means  will  be  necessary  to  complete  the  work, 
viz. — A  State  Teacher's  Seminary.  I  will  m.aks 
this  the  subject  of  my  next  paper.  L.  P.  P, 

March,  4,  1839. 

Public  Libraries  in  Paris. — By  the  latest  re¬ 
ports  which  have  just  been  published  in  France, 
it  appears  that  the  Royal  Libraries  and  the  other 
public  repositories  in  Paris,  contain  1,823,500 
volumes  of  works  in  every  department  of  litera¬ 
ture,  180,000  manuscripts,  100,000  coins  and 
medals,  1,600,000  engravings  and  prints.  The 
Royal  Library  alone  is  said  to  contain  900,000 
volumes  ;  300,000  plans  and  maps,  and  a  very 
extensive  collection  of  rare  prints  and  coins. 

Progress  of  Foreign  Literature. — The  cata¬ 
logue  of  books,  published  during  the  late  I^ipsic 
fair  at  Michaelmas,  consists  of  nineteen  sheet  and 
contains  the  names  of  3,400  finished  works,  and 
of  492  polishers  who  have  issued  them. 


il/r.  .Edi/or,— In  rny  last,  I  proposed  to  offer  a  United  States' 

few  remsrks  on  the  best  method  of  remedying  colleges,  twelve  Law  Schools,  nine- 

the  evils  which  at  present  exist  in  our  common  j  medical  seminaries,  and  thirty  divinity 
schools,  viz  ;  A  want  of  general  interest  in  them, 

and  the  consequent  want  of  good  instructions. —  ’  ^ 

These  two  evils  are  intimately  connected  ;  each  * 

will  produce  the  other.  Remove  one,  and  the  Victor  Cousin  is  printing  the  last  volume  of 
other  disappears  in  its  footsteps.  The  question  his  translation  of  Plato. 
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EASTON,  PA.,  MARCH  28,  1839. 

We  invite  attention  to  an  excellent  Urticle  quoted  this 
week  from  the  “  Franklin  Fanner”,  on  tlie  subject  of  farm 
schools  and  education. 


The  following,  from  the  Connecticut  Common  School 
Journal,  nearly  coincides  with  the  views  we  have  been  labor¬ 
ing  to  make  popular.  The  necessity  of  establishing  “  bur¬ 
saries” — scholarships — is  obvious  to  all.  If  France,  where 
men  overflow  and  employments  are  scarce,  finds  it  indispen- 
sible,  for  government  to  aid  young  men  to  prepare  for  school 
teacliing,  much  more  may  we  expect  to  do  the  same.  It 
will  be  seen  that  there,  they  oblige  them  to  serve  ten  years 
in  the  public  schools,  or  to  reimburse  the  State  for  its  expen¬ 
diture  in  their  education.  It  appears  that  cut  of  1944  can¬ 
didate  Teachers,  1308  are  supported  in  part  by  the  Depart¬ 
ments  —  answering  to  our  Counties — 245  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  How  much  more  inportant  and  reasonable  would 
it  be  for  our  State  to  aid  those  who  are  to  teach  the  rising 
youth. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  IN  FRANCE. 

The  law  of  “primary  instruction,”  which,  un¬ 
der  the  administration  of  the  most  enlightened 
men  in  France,  is  doing  so  much  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  common  school  education  in  that  king¬ 
dom,  is  as  complete  in  its  general  plan  and  min¬ 
ute  details  as  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
unless  it  is  that  of  Prussia,  from  which  it  is 
avowedly  modelled. 

But  this  most  desirable,  and  as  we  think  indis¬ 
pensable  element,  in  any,complete  system  of  com¬ 
mon  school  instruction — good  teachers,  is  not  left 
to  chance,  or  to  the  judgment  of  those  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  system.  Adequate 
provision  is  made  in  the  law  itself  for  training 
school-masters  to  the  skilful  discharge  of  their  ar¬ 
duous  duties.  For,  as  M.  Guizot  justly  and  elo¬ 
quently  observes  in  his  speech  on 'introducing  the 
law  in  th9  Chamber  of  Deputies — 

All  the  provisions  hitherto  described  would  be 
of  not  effect,  if  we  took  no  pains  to  procure  for 
the  public  school  thus  constituted,  an  able  master 
,  and  worthy  of  the  high  .vocation  of  instructing 

,  the  people.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that 

it  is  the  master  that  makes  the  school.  And,  in¬ 
deed,  what  a  well-assorted  union  of  qualities  is 
required  to  constitute  a  good  school-master  !  A 
good  school-master  ought  io  be  a  man  who  knows 
much  more  than  he  is  called  upon  to  teach,  that 
i  he  may  teach  with  intelligence  and  with  taste  ; — 

I  who  is  to  live  in  a  humble  sphere  and  yet  to  have 
I  a  noble  and  elevated  mind,  that  he  may  preserve 
j  that  dignity  of  sentiment  and  of  deportment,  with- 
[  out  which  he  will  never  obtain  the  respect  and 
I  couiidence  of  families  ;  who  possesses  a  rare  mix- 
I  ture  of  gentleness  and  firmness;  fur,  inferior 
though  he  be  in  station  to  many  individuals  in  the 
commune,  he  ought  to  be  the  obsequious  servant 
of  none  ; — a  man  not  ignorant  of  his  rights,  but 
I  thinking  much  more  of  his  duties,  showing  to  all 
;  a  good  example,  and  serving  to  all  as  a  counsellor: 

I  not  given  to  change  his  condition,  but  satisfied 
'  with  his  situation,  because  it  gives  him  the  pow- 
t  er  of  doing  good:  and  who  has  made  up  his  mind 
.  to  live  and  to  die  in  the  service  of  primary  in- 
i  struction,  which  to  him  is  the  service  of  God  and 
!'  his  fellow-creatures.  'I'o  rear  masters  approach¬ 
ing  to  such  a  model  is  a  dfiicult  task  ;  and  yet 

!l 


we  roustsucceed  in  it,  or  else  we  have  done  noth¬ 
ing  for  elementary  instruction.  A  bad  school¬ 
master,  like  a  bad  parish  priest,  is  a  scourge  to  a 
commune;  and  though  we  are  often  obliged  to 
be  contented  with  indifferent  ones,  we  must  do 
our  best  to  improve  the  average  quality.  We 
have  therefore,  continues  M.  Guizot,  availed  our¬ 
selves  of  a  bright  thought  struck  out  in  the  heat 
of  the  Revolution,  by  a  decree  of  the  National 
Convention,  in  1794,  and  afterwards  applied  by 
Napoleon  in  his  decree,  in  1808,  for  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  University,  to  the  establishment  of 
his  central  Normal  School  at  Paris.  We  carry 
its  application  still  lower  than  he  did  in  the  so¬ 
cial  scale,  when  we  ])ropose  that  no  school-mas¬ 
ter  shall  be  appointed  who  has  not  himself  been 
a  pupil  of  the  school  which  instructs  in  the  art  of 
teaching,  and  w’ho  is  not  certified,  after  a  strict 
examination,  to  have  profited  by  the  opportunities 
he  has  enjoyed. 

The  annual  cost  of  each  pupil,  including  main¬ 
tenance,  education,  and  every  thing  else  but 
clothing,  is  estimated  at  400  francs,  or  about  $80. 
As  one  means  of  meeting  this  charge.  Exhibi¬ 
tions  or  Bursaries  are  created,  one  of  which,  if 
enjoyed  entire,  will  defray  the  whole  expenses  of 
the  holder.  But  they  are  generally  granted  in 
halves  and  quarters,  the  rest  of  the  expense  be¬ 
ing  made  up  from  the  pupil’s  own  resources. — 
The  Communes,  the  University,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ments,  are  all  expected  to  found  bursaries,  which 
originate  also  occasionally  from  the  bounty  of  in¬ 
dividual  donors  and  benevolent  associations.  It 
is  only  when  all  these  sources  are  insufficient,  that 
the  State  comes  in  to  supply  the  dificit.  M. 
Guizot  states,  that  of  the  1944  pupil  teachers 
now  in  attendance,  1308  are  bursars  of  the  Depart¬ 
ments  ;  1 18  of  the  Communes  ;  245  of  the  State ; 
and  273  are  maintained  at  their  own  expense. 

Every  candidate  for  admission  to  these  institu¬ 
tions,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  bourse,  or  any 
part  of  one,  must  bind  himself  to  follow  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  a  parish  school-master  for  ten  years  at 
least  after  quitting  the  institution ;  and  to  reim¬ 
burse  it  for  the  whole  expense  of  his  maintenance 
if  he  fail  to  fulfil  his  decennial  engagement.  He 
must  have  completed  his  sixteenth  year  :  and  be¬ 
sides  the  ordinary  elementary  acquirements,  must 
produce  evidence  both  of  good  previous  character 
and  of  general  intelligence  and  aptitude  to  learn. 
Most  of  the  bursaries  are  adjudged  upon  a  com¬ 
parative  trial  among  competitors,  who  are  likely 
to  become  every  year  more  numerous ;  and  the 
examination  for  admission  is  so  well  arranged 
and  conducted,  that  it  tends  to  raise  higher  and 
higher  the  standard  of  previous  acquirements. 


A  LEARNED  BLACKSMITH. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  friends  of  education 
in  Bristol  county,  held  at  Tauton  amon^  others 
Mr.  Webster  and  Gov.  Everett  addressed  the 
meeting  subsequently  to  the  able  address  of  Mr. 
Mann.  Gov.  Everett  introduced  into  his  speech 
an  extract  of  a  most  interesting  letter  from  a 
"Learned  Blacksmith,”  illustrating  the  truth 
which  he  repeats,  that  every  one  may  find  leisure 
for  reading  and  study.  We  think  our  readers 
will  peruse  with  interest  the  following  extract 
from  the  Governor’s 

SPEECH. 

“  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  be  a  professional  man,  in  order  to  have 
leisure  to  indulge  a  taste  for  reading.  Far  other¬ 
wise.  I  believe  the  mechanic,  engineer,  the  hus¬ 


bandman,  the  trader,  have  quite  as  much  leisure 
as  the  average  of  men  in  the  learned  professions. 

I  know  some  men  busily  engaged  in  these  differ¬ 
ent  callings  of  active  life,  whose  minds  are  well 
stored  with  various  useful  knowledge  acquired 
from  books.  There  would  be  more  such  men,  if 
education  in  our  common  schools,  were,  as  it 
well  might  be,  of  a  higher  order ;  and  if  common 
school  libraires  well  furbished,  were  introduced 
into  every  district,  as  I  trust  in  due  time  they  will 
be.  It  is  surprising,  sir,  how  much  may  be  ef¬ 
fected,  even  under  the  most  unfavorable  circum¬ 
stances  for  the  improvement  of  lire  mind,  by  a 
person  resolutely  bent  on  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  A  letter  has  lately  been  put  into  mv 
hands,  bearing  date  the  6th  of  Srjptember,  so  in¬ 
teresting  in  itself,  and  so  strongly  illnstrative  of 
this  point,  that  I  will  read  a  portion  of  it;  though 
it  was  written  I  am  sure  without  the  least  view 
to  publicity. 

“  ‘  I  was  the  youngest  (says  the  writer)  of  manv 
brethren,  and  by  parents  were  poor.  My  means 
of  education  were  limited  to  the  advantages  of  a 
district  school,  and  those  again  were  circumscribed 
by  my  father’s  death,  w'hich  deprived  me  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  of  those  scanty  opportunities  which 
I  had  previously  enjoyed.  A  few  months  after 
his  decease  I  apprenticed  myself  to  a  blacksmith 
in  my  native  village.  Thither  I  carried  an  in¬ 
domitable  taste  for  reading,  which  I  had  previous¬ 
ly  acquired  through  the  medium  of  the  society 
library ;  all  the  historical  works  in  which,  I  had 
at  that  time  perused.  At  the.expiration  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  half  my  apprenticeship,  I  suddenly 
conceived  the  idea  of  studying  Latin.  Through 
the  assistance  of  an  elder  brother,  who  had  him¬ 
self  obtained  a  collegiate  education  by  his  own 
exertions,  I  completed  my  Virgil  during  the  even¬ 
ings  of  one  winter.  After  some  time  devoted  to 
Cicero  and  a  few  other  Latin  Authors,  I  com¬ 
menced  the  Greek ;  at  this  time  it  was  necessary 
that  I  should  devote  every  hour  of  daylight  and  a 
part  of  the  evening  to  the  duties  of  my  appren¬ 
ticeship.  Still  I  carried  my  Greek  grammar  in 
my  hat,  often  found  a  moment  when  I  was  heat¬ 
ing  some  large  iron,  when  I  could  place  my  book 
open  before  me  against  the  chimney  forge,  and 
go  through  with  tupto,  tupteis,  tuptei,  and  un¬ 
perceived  by  my  fellow  apprentices,  and  to  my 
confusion  of  face  with  the  detrimental  effect  to 
the  charge  in  ray  fire.  At  evening  I  sat  down 
unassisted  to  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  twenty  books 
of  which  measured  my  progress  in  that  language 
during  the  evenings  of  another  winter.  I  next 
t  .rned  to  the  modern  languages,  and  was  much 
gratified  to  learn  that  my  knowledge  of  Latin  fur¬ 
nished  me  with  a  key  to  the  literature  of  most  of 
the  languages  of  Europe.  This  circumstance 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  desire  of  acquainting 
myself  with  the  philosophy,  derivation  and  affin¬ 
ity  of  the  different  European  tongues.  I  could 
not  be  reconciled  to  limit  myself  in  these  investi¬ 
gations  to  a  few  hours  after  the  ardous  labors  of 
the  day.  I  therefore  laid  down  my  hammer  and 
went  to  New  Haven,  where  I  recited  to  native 
teachers  in  French,  Spanish,  German  and  Italian. 
I  returned  at  tlie  expiration  of  two  years  to  the 
forge,  bringing  with  me  such  books  in  those  lan¬ 
guages  as  I  could  procure.  When  I  had  read 
these  books  through,  I  commenced  the  Hebrew 
with  an  awakened  desire  of  examining  another 
field  ;  and  by  assiduous  application  I  was  enabled 
in  a  few  weeks  to  read  this  language  with  such 
facility  that  I  allotted  it  to  myself  as  a  task  to 
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read  two  chapters  in  tlie  Hebrew  Bible,  before 
breakfast  each  morning ;  this  and  an  hour  at  noon 
being  all  the  time  that  I  could  devote  to  myself 
during  the  day.  After  becoming  somewhat  fa¬ 
miliar  with  this  language,  I  looked  around  me  for 
the  means  of  initiating  myself  into  the  fields  of 
oriental  literature,  and  to  my  deep  regret  and  con¬ 
cern  I  found  my  progress  in  this  direction  hedged 
in  by  the  want  of  requisite  books.  I  began  im¬ 
mediately  to  devise  means  of  obviating  this  obsta¬ 
cle;  and  after  many  plans  I  concluded  to  seek  a 
place  as  a  sailor  on  board  some  ship  bound  to 
Europe,  thinking  in  this  way  to  have  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  collecting  at  different  ports  such  works  in 
the  modern  and  oriental  languages  as  I  found  ne¬ 
cessary  for  this  object.  I  left  the  forge  at  my 
native  place  to  carry  this  plan  into  execution. 

“  ‘  I  travelled  on  foot  to  Boston,  a  distance  of 
more  than  a  hundred  miles,  to  find  some  vessel 
bound  to  Europe.  In  this  I  was  disappointed, 
and  while  revolving  in  my  mind  what  step  next 
to  take,  I  accidentally  heard  of  the  American  An¬ 
tiquarian  Society  in  Worcester.  I  immediately 
bent  my  steps  towards  this  place.  I  visited  the 
hall  of  the  A.  A.  S.  and  found  there  to  my  infinite 
gratification  such  a  collection  of  ancient,  modern 
and  oriental  languages  as  I  never  before  conceived 
to  be  collected  in  one  place,  and,  sir,  you  may 
imagine  with  what  sentiments  of  gratitude  I  was 
affected,  when  upon  evincing  a  desire  to  examine 
some  of  these  rich  and  rare  works,  1  was  kindly 
invited  to  unlimited  participation  in  all  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  this  noble  institution.  Availing  myself  of 
the  kindness  of  the  directors,  I  spent  about  three 
hours  daily  at  the  hall,  which  with  an  hour  at 
noon  and  about  three  in  the  evening  made  up  the 
portion  of  the  day  which  I  appropriated  to  my 
studies,  the  rest  being  occupied  in  arduous  man¬ 
ual  labor.  Through  the  facilities  afforded  by  this 
institution,  1  have  added  so  much  to  my  previous 
acquaintance  with  the  ancient,  modern  and  ori¬ 
ental  languages,  as  to  be  able  to  read  upwards  of 
FIFTY  of  them  with  more  or  less  facility.’ 

“  I  trust,  Mr.  President,  1  shall  be  pardoned  by 
the  ingenious  author  of  this  letter,  and  tire  gentle¬ 
man  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  (W.  Lincoln, 
Esq.  of  Worcester,)  for  the  liberty  which  I  have 
taken,  unexpected  I  am  sure  by  both  of  them,  in 
thus  making  it  public.  It  discloses  a  resolute 
purpose  of  improvement,  under  obstacles  and  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  no  ordinary  kind,  which  excites  my 
admiration,  I  may  say  veneration.  It  is  enough 
to  make  one  who  has  had  good  opportunities  for 
education  hang  his  head  in  shame.” 


POPULAR  EDUCATION— AGRICULTUR¬ 
AL  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  in  vain  to  address  abstractions  and  gener¬ 
alities  to  ignorant  people.  And  it  is  equally  vain 
I  to  address  them  to  Legislative  bodies  who  cannot 
or  will  not  give  to  them  shapes  and  forms  of  prac- 
tibility.  The  reasoning  which  so  often  appears 
in  our  public  documents  in  relation  to  the  neces- 
,  sary  connexion  between  knowledge,  information, 
intellectual  improvement  and  the  welfare,  morals 
and  right  use  of  sovereign  power  by  the  people, 
are  understood  and  appreciated  only  by  those  who 
are  enlightened,  and  therefore  need  tliem  not,  or 
addressed  to  Legislators  who  either  have  not 
skill  to  embody  them  in  practicable  enactments, 
or  whq  believe  that  they  are  part  of  a  system  of 
popular  humbuggery,  causing  the  people  to  swal¬ 
low  certain  political  pills  called  candidates,  in  the 
same  manner  that  long  puffing  advertisements 


cause  the  people  to  swallow  the  pills  of  quack 
doctors.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made  in  Virginia,  the  mother  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  have 
been  utterly  fruitless,  or  have  born  no  assignable 
proportion  to  the  monies  expended  in  the  experi¬ 
ment.  Governor  Campbell,  in  his  message  of 
January  7th  1839,  to  the  Senate  and  Honse  of 
Delegates  of  Virginia,  says,  “  an  interval  of  about 
twenty  years  has  elapsed  since  the  creation  of  the 
literary  fund ;  during  which  period,  forty  five 
thousand  dollars  annually,  and  for  a  few  years 
past  a  much  larger  sum,  has  been  distributed 
among  the  counties,  in  the  proportion  of  their 
white  population.'  The  period  would  appear  long 
enough  to  test  the  value  of  the  means  employed 
to  instruct  the  poor  in  the  elements  of  a  plain  ed¬ 
ucation,  and  it  would  be  gratifying  to  find  in  the 
constantly  increasing  proportion  of  those  who 
could  read  and  write,  to  those  who  could  not,  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  adaptation  of  the  system  to  its  end. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  are  not  furnished  with 
better  means  than  are  readily  accessible,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  how  far  it  has  failed  to  answer  the  benevolent 
purposes  of  its  founders.  My  own  inquiries  have 
led  me  to  fear  that  but  little  has  been  done  towards 
the  education  of  poor  children,  and  that  the  plan 
which  we  have  is  very  defective,  as  well  as  im¬ 
perfectly  executed. 

The  statements  furnished  by  the  clerks  of  Jive 
city  and  borough  courts,  and  ninety  three  of  the 
county  courts,  in  reply  to  inquiries  addressed  to 
them,  ascertain  that  of  those  who  applied  for  mar¬ 
riage  license,  a  large  number  were  unable  to  write 
their  names.  The  years  selected  for  this  inquiry 
w'ere  those  of  1817,  the  year  before  our  system 
of  popular  instruction  was  commenced,  and  1827 
and  1837,  being  at  intervals  of  ten  twenty  years 
afterwards.  TJie  statements  shew  that  the  appli¬ 
cants  for  marriage  licenses  in  1817  amounted  to 
4682,  of  whom  1127  were  unable  to  write;  5048 
in  1827,  of  whom  the  number  unable  to  write 
was  1166;  and  in  1837,  the  applicants  were  4614, 
and  of  these  the  number  of  1047  were  unable  to 
write  their  names.  From  which  it  appears  there 
still  exists  a  deplorable  extent  of  ignorance,  and 
that  m  truth  it  is  hardly  less  than  it  was  twen¬ 
ty  years  ago." 

Governor  Clark  in  his  excellent  message  of 
4th  Dec.  last  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Kentucky,  states,  that  “by  the  cen¬ 
sus  of  1830,  it  appears  that  there  were  then  in 
Kentucky  146,931  children  between  five  and  fif¬ 
teen  years  of  age.  The  number  now  may  be 
fairly  estimated  at  175,000  ;  the  probable  number 
of  uuinstructed  children  within  the  State  may  be 
arrived  at,  from  the  computation  of  those  most 
familiar  with  the  subject,  that  at  least  one  third 
of  the  adult  population  of  the  State  are  unable  to 
write  their  names  ;  truly  a  most  mortifying  esti¬ 
mate,  undone  that  should  elicit  the  most  vigorous 
and  energetic  legislation.”  In  commenting  on 
the  deficiencies  of  the  existing  law  on  the  subject 
of  popular  education,  and  the  obstacles  to  its  ex¬ 
ecution,  he  forcibly  strikes  the  true  key  in  declar¬ 
ing  that,  “  without  the  existence  of  a  strong  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  system,  the  induce¬ 
ment  offered  in  the  amount  contributed  by  the 
State  is  too  small  to  excite  the  citizens  to  its 
adoption.  The  great  obstacle  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  common  schools  is  however  not  so  much 
the  defects  of  the  law  as  the  apathy  of  the  people. 

Here  is  the  root  of  the  evil. — A  poor  ignorant ; 


laboring  man  cannot  perceive  the  direct  advan¬ 
tage  which  he  is  to  derive  from  taking  his  chil¬ 
dren  from  the  plough  and  putting  them  to  school. 
He  cannot  perceive  the  connexion  existing  be¬ 
tween  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  the 
plough,  by  which  he  lives.  The  connexion  is 
remote,  abstract,  because  the  means  are  not  seen 
to  be  immediaitely  connected  with  the  end. — 
There  are  only  two  modes  of  overcoming  this 
difficulty.  The  one  is  by  force.  The  other  by 
practical  demonstraiion,  to  make  the  people  will¬ 
ing  by  placing  before  their  eyes  the  advantages 
of  instruction  applied  to  their  own  business. 

The  northern  States  have  adopted  'the  first 
mode,  and  by  law  levied  on  the  school  districts 
a  tax  which,  aided  by  the  fund  from  the  treasury, 
supports  the  schools — populo  nolente  vel  volente 
— whether  the  people  will  it  or  not.  As  they 
have  to  pay  the  money,  they  wisely  determine  to 
reap  the  advantages  of  its  expenditure  and  send 
their  children  to  the  schools.  So  they  would  do 
here  if  the  Legislature  could  enforce  the  payment 
of  school  levies  in  each  county  sufficient  to  sup¬ 
port  schools.  But  the  Legislators  of  Kentucky 
are  not  disposed  to  take  the  responsibility  of  that 
awful  if.  The  minds  of  the  people,  they  know, 
are  not  prepared  to  support  them ;  and  they  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  take  a  course  which  would  de¬ 
prive  them  of  the  support  of  the  people,  and  con¬ 
sequently  of  their  seals  in  the  Legislature. 

The  people  must  be  made  willing.  I  believe 
they  can.  I  think  that  the  connexion  of  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  mind,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  soil,  can  be  demonstrated  to  the  people  through 
the  instrumentality  of  agricultural  schools.  It 
bears  immediately  on  their  own  business.  It 
makes  the  connexion  between  science  and  agri¬ 
cultural  profit,  direct.  The  people  will  see  that 
the  young  men  educated  in  these  schools  are 
better  farmers  and  make  more  profit  than  their 
uneducated  sons.  They  will  then  desire  advan¬ 
tages  for  them,  and  will  send  their  sons  to  such 
schools.  The  benefit  of  intellectual  improvement 
will  not  stop  there.  Young  men  educated  in  these 
will  perceive  not  only  the  special  but  the  general 
advantages  of  knowledge.  And  they  will  diffuse 
and  disseminate  among  the  people  their  own  ideas 
on  the  subject;  The  important  advantage,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  direct  advantages  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interests,  will  result  from  the  establishment 
of  agricultural  schools.  They  will  prepare  the 
people  indirectly  for  the  best  system  of  popular 
education.  Their  apathy  will  give  way  to  zeal. 
They  will  not  only  support  their  representatives 
in  the  establishment  of  an  effective  system  of  gen¬ 
eral  instruction,  but  will  imperatively  require  it, 
and  most  willingly  support  it.  This  argument 
might  be  illustrated  and  supported  by  a  thousand 
facts,  and  as  main  striking  analogies;  but  cui 
bono  ?  So  long  as  the  Legislators  of  these  States 
believe  that  the  people  can  be  enriched  more 
easily  and  abundantly  by  bank  paper,  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  representatives  of  surplus  capi¬ 
tal,  than  by  intelligent  and  scientific  labor  on  the 
earth  and  the  raw  materials  produced  from  it,  it 
will  be  in  vain  to  present  this  topic  to  their  con¬ 
sideration.  But  the  time  will  come  when  the 
impoverished  fields,  decayed  enclosures,  moulder¬ 
ing  buildings,  sparse  population,  riotous  elections, 
lawless  ignorance,  and  grovelling  vice  of  an  un¬ 
taught  populace,  will  recall,  perhaps  t6o  late,  the 
minds  of  a  future  generation  to  the  subjects  now 
presented  to  the  people  of  Kentucky  by 
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LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE. 

EASTON,  Penn, 

The  Summer  Term,  of  twenty  weeks,  will  open  on  Thur>- 
day  the  8th  day  of  May ;  when  a  Lecture  will  be  delivered 
by  Prof.  Cunningham,  on  Classical  Literature. 

The  arrangements  for  the  Term  are  as  follows : 

Logic,  Evidences  of  Chrislianity,  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy.  George  Junkin,  D.  D.  President, 

C Robert  Cunningham,  A.  M. 

Latin  and  Greek  languages,  <  Samuel  McCulloch,  A.  M. 

t  Adjunct  Prof. 

Rhetoric  &  Belles  Lettres.  Rev.  David  X.  Junkin. 

Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy.  Wasbn.  M’Cart- 
ney,  Esq. 

Cierraan  Literature  and  the  French  and  Italian  languages. 
Rev.  Frederick  Schmidt 

Chemistry.  Trail  Green,  M.  D. 

English  ^hool  Education.  William  Dunn,  A.  B. 

Elements  of  Jurisprudence.  James  M.  Porter,  Esq. 

Geology.  Peter  A.  Browne,  Esq.  of  Philadelphia. 

The  course  for  graduation,  extends  as  in  colleges  g?ner- 
•liy.  over  four  years.  That  in  the  Academical  Department 
from  two  to  three,  according  to  the  previous  preparation  of 
the  student.  Students  entering  the  Freshman  Class  are 
examined  on  Virgil,  Sallust,  Mair’s  Syntax,  Greek  Gram¬ 
mar,  and  Collectanea  Graeca  Minora. 

A  moditied  course,  for  non-professional  men,  has  also 
been  introduced;  CDmprising  Modern  Languages  (including 
the  Spanish  if  required)  Belles  Lettres,  Mathematics,  Natu¬ 
ral,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Political  Economy  and 
Cherotstry. 

The  discipline  of  the  Institution  is  strict  and  paternal. 
Two  of  the  Professors  live  in  the  College  in  rooms  adjoining 
the  stuflents;  the  President  with  his  family  lives  in  part  of 
the  same  building.  Thus  every  facility  desirable  exists  to 
exercise  continual  supervision,  and  special  efforts  are  con¬ 
stantly  made  by  moral  and  religious  instructions ;  lectures 
and  biUe  class  exercises,  to  cultivate  the  moral  man. 

Physical  education  commands  much  of  our  attention. 
Healthful  exercise  in  mechanical  operations,  and  especially 
printing,  and  the  various  branches  of  Terraculture,  is  afford¬ 
ed  to  all  who  may  wish  to  practice  manual  labor.  The 
establishment  is  in  fact,  on  a  amall  scale,  a  polytecnic  school 
and  particular  attention  has  been  and  will  be  paid  to  the 
most  valuable  improvements  in  farming  and  in  horticulture, 
including  (hereafter)  the  silk  business,  in^which  we  have  a 
aeries  of  interesting  experiments  now  in  progress. 

The  department  of  the  College  to  which  the  attention  of 
the  public  is  at  present  respectfully  requested,  is  the 
TEACHERS  SEMINARY  and  MODEL  SCHOOL, 
uitder  the  care  of  Professor  Cunningham  and  Mr.  Willi.am 
Dunn,  late  of  the  Edinburgh  Institution.  The  candidate 
Teachers  will  prosecute  their  studies  in  Mathematics  and 
Philosophy,  under  the  ordinary  Professors  in  the  Collegiate 
department.  They  will  be  instructed  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Teaching  by  Professor  Cunningham,  and  will  be 
employed  a  portion  of  the  day  in  giving  lessons  under  his 
inspection,  on  the  plan  pursued  in  the  Prussian  and  French 
Seminaries  for  Teachers,  The  Model  School  is  taught 
Mr,  Dunn,  whose  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  best  systems  of  instruction,  have  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  the  Trustees  as  a  fit  person  for  the  office, 
and  who  resigned  his  situation  in  the  Edinburgh  Institution 
to  accept  the  appointment. 

One  winter’s  experience  of  Mr.  Dunn’s  services,  justifies 
os  in  pledging  to  the  public,  a  most  thorough  English  and 
business  education — on  the  very  best  plans  now  practiced  in 
Europe,  and  in  this  country. 

To  cherish  this  department  as  a  means  of  furnishing  a 
complete  mercantile  Mutation,  also  for  preparing  such  as 
desire  it,  to  enter  our  Academical  department,  we  have  made 
arrangements  for  the  reception  of  boys  between  9  and  16 
years  of  age,  who  will  b.>  placed  under  the  constant  inspec¬ 
tion  of  an  assistant  and  their  wardrobe  will  be  carefully  at¬ 
tended  to  by  a  Matron. 

Wc  are  happy  ia  being  able  now  to  meet  the  numerous 
inquiries  of  friends  in  reference  to  this  department,  in  fact, 
such  inquries  have  had  no  little  agency  in  calling  it  into  ex¬ 
istence.  Parents  and  guardians  may  corrfide  their  children 
*10  our  care,  with  the  assurance  that  every  thing  within  our 
power  will  be  done  to  secure  the  developement  of  their  moral 
afiections  aniJ  their  intellectrul  powers;  whilst  their  physi¬ 
cal  energies  will  not  be  crushed  but  rather  promoted. 

Young  gentlemen  desirous  of  preparing  themselve  in  the 
best  manner  for  Teachers  of  Common  Schools,  have  here 
the  desired  opportunities.  They  have  access  to  all  the  Col- 


Philadelphia,  February  20,  1839. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Silk  Convention  assem¬ 
bled  at  Harrisburg. 

Gentlemen  : — I  regret  very  much  that  I  can¬ 
not  have  the  pleasure  of  assisting  at  the  Conven¬ 
tion  for  the  encouragement  of  the  silk  culture — 
a  cause  in  which  I  have  for  several  years  been 
greatly  interested,  from  a  conviction  that  it  will 
add  considerably  to  the  national  revenue,  and  af¬ 
ford  profitable  employment  to  the  farmers  of  the 
United  Slates,  without  interfering  with  their  reg¬ 
ular  ^business ;  but  although  unable  to  attend,  I 
will  take  the  liberty  to  offer  some  advice,  which 
I  deem  of  great  importance  in  the  silk  culture. 

1.  On  hatching  the  egg  of  the  silk  worm. 
This  should  be  done  in  a  room  healed  by  a  stove, 
in  place  of  trusting  to  the  heat  of  the  atmostphere, 
which  from  its  great  variability  in  the  course  of 
a  few  hours,  causes  the  eggs  to  hatch  irregularly, 
unnecessarily  prolongs  the  life  of  the  worm,  gives 
great  trouble,  and  causes  additional  expense  by 
the  prolonged  attendance  they  require,  whereas, 
when  exposed  to  a  regular  heat  of  the  proper  de¬ 
gree,  the  worms  come  out  either  in  one  or  two 
days,  attain  a  uniform  growth,  and  spin  their  co¬ 
coons  at  the  same  time.  No  one,  except  he  has 
bad  a  personal  experience  of  the  two  plans  of 
procedure,  can  realise  the  very  great  benefits  at¬ 


tendant  on  the  one  here  recommended.  airUofits 
superiority  over  the  usual  mode  adopted,  and  even 
recommended  in  nearly  all  the  pamphlets  printed 
in  this  country  on  silk. 

2.  Preserving  a  proper  temperature  of  the  room 
in  which  the  worms  are  kept,  so  as  to  ensure 
their  regular  growth,  which  never  can  be  relied 
on  when  they  are  exposed  to  the  chilling  cold  of 
night,  the  increased  heat  of  mid-day  or  the  after¬ 
noon,  or  to  the  cold  weather  during  a  continuance 
of  rain  which  may  take  place  while  the  worms 
are  feeding.  The  proper  degrees  of  heat  to  which 
tliey  are  to  be  exposed,  are  laid  down  in  the  Silk 
Manual  which  I  prepared,  and  was  published  by 
Congress  in  the  year  1828,  and  in  the  abstract 
therefrom  made  by  me  at  the  request  of  “  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  promoting  the  culture  of  Silk  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,”  (to  which  I  belonged,)  in  1829.  I 
would  recommend  the  republication  of  this  ab¬ 
stract,  as  it  contains  directions  founded  011  ample 
exjlerience  for  the  daily  attendance  on  the  worms 
from  their  hatching  until  they  spin  their  cocoons, 
and  for  the  treatment  of  the  latter  when  formed. 
As  profit  did  notenter  into  the  views  of  our  soci¬ 
ety,  and  we  were  contented  with  the  satisfaction 
derived  from  attempting  to  promote  a  useful 
branch  of  industry  in  Pennsylvania,  the  namphlet 
containing  the  abstract  in  question  was  distributed 
gratuitously,  and  one  (of  two  copies  left  of  the 
whole  edition,)  is  at  the  service  of  any  committee 
of  the  Convention,  which  may  be  appointed  to 
attend  to  the  reprinting  of  it.  I  presume  it  would 
not  cost  more  than  twenty-five  cents.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  regulating  the  heat  of  the  feeding 
room  by  a  thermometer,  which  is  essentially  ne¬ 
cessary,  and  the  price  of  the  instrument,  81,50, 
can  be  no  objection.  They  should  be  purchased 
of  M’Alisler  or  Fisher,  in  Chesnut,  near  Second 
street.  The  cheaper  European  fabrics  ought  to 
be  avoided,  as  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  their 
accuracy. 

3.  I  would  urge  the  use  of  the  feeding  frames 
described  and  figured  in  the  fifth  chapier  of  the 
Silk  Manual,  as  calculated  greatly  to  lessen  the 
duty  of  feeding  and  attending  the  worms.  Hav¬ 
ing  employed  one  ten  years  since  myself,  I  can 
say  that  this  business  is  so  soon  dispatched  as  not 
to  deserve  the  name  of  labor,  while  in  the  usual 
mode  of  keeping  the  insects  on  boards  or  tables, 
the  trouble  on  a  large  scale  is  serious  and  often 
injurious  to  them  when  filled  with  the  silky  ma¬ 
terial,  and  they  are  about  to  spin  their  cocoons. 
The  one  I  used  was  larger  than  I  have  figured, 
and  would  accomodate  fifty  thousand  worms  in 
the  space  of  about  five  feet  in  height,  and  twenty 
inches  wide.  In  place  of  twine  or  catgut  1  had 
the  sliding  frames,  filled  with  net-work  of  willow 
twigs  by  a  manufacturer  of  baskets,  who  attends 
the  Philadelphia  market. 

4.  'I’he  use  of  the  Piedmontese  reel  is  essential 
to  the  production  of  good  raw  silk,  to  the  conse¬ 
quent  profits  of  the  cultivator,  and  to  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  fabrics  made  from  it.  The  exclusive 
use  of  this  impliment  has  b<en  established  and 
provided  for  by  law  in  Piedmont  for  more  than 
one  hundred  years,  by  all  those  engaged  in  the 
culture  of  silk,  and  of  the  various  attempts  to  im¬ 
prove  it  in  Europe,  none  have  succeeded.  Sub¬ 
stitutes  for  it  in  the  United  States  have  either  been 
found  inferior  to  it,  or  so  very  dear  as  to  be  be¬ 
yond  tlie  reach  of  any  except  large  manufacturers. 
The  original  one  which  I  imported  in  1828,  cost 
fourteen  dollars,  but  much  neater  reels  were  mads 
by  the  late  Mr.  Tees,  a  spinning  wheel  rceker, 
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for  ten.  I  will  put  any  gentleman  in  the  way  of 
procuring  one.  This  reel  and  the  feeding  frame 
ought  to  be  kept  in  a  public  place,  that  those  who 
wish  might  have  others  made  from  them,  and  the 
artist  must  be  enjoined  to  construct  them  with  the 
most  scrupulous  accuracy  after  the  model. 

5.  I  also  imported  a  machine  to  work  up  the 
pierced  cocoons,  and  deposited  it  in  the  Franklin 
Institute  in  1831,  where  it  can  be  examined. — 
Directions  for  using  it  accompanied  the  appara¬ 
tus. 

I  am  very  respectfully, 

JAMES  MEASE. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  organization  of  a  State  Society,  report; 

That  in  their  opinion  it  is  expedient  that  a  State 
Society  should  be  formed  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  silk,  and  sub¬ 
mit  the  following  project  of  a  constitution  for  such 
society : 

Constitution  of  the  Pennsylvania  Silk  Society. 

Art.  1.  This  Society  shall  be  called  “The 
Pennsylvania  Silk  Society,”  the  object  of  which 
shall  be  to  promote  the  production  and  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Silk  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Art.  2.  Any  member  of  this  Convention,  and 
any  other  approved  of  by  the  executive  committee 
hereinafter  provided  for,  may  become  a  member 
of  this  society  by  signing  this  Constitution,  or  by 
signifying  his  wish  to  the  corresponding  secretary, 
and  by  paying  into  the  treasury  any  sum  not  less 
than  one  dollar,  and  the  same  annually  ;  and  ten 
dollars  paid  at  the  time  of  subscription  will  con¬ 
stitute  a  member  for  life. 

Any  properly  organized  Silk  company  or  asso- 
ation  may  claim  a  perpetual  membership  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Silk  society,  by  the  payment  of 
ten  dollars  into  the  treasury  in  advance,  and  shall 
be  entitled  to  two  representatives  in  the  annual 
meeting. 

Art.  3.  The  society  shall  meet  annually,  at 
such  time  and  place  as  a  majority  of  the  members 
present  shall  appoint. 

Art.  4.  The  officers  of  this  ."ociety  shall  be  a 
president,  four  vice  presidents,  a  recording  and 
corresponding  secretary,  a  treasurer  and  an  exec¬ 
utive  committee,  to  consist  of  the  president,  cor¬ 
responding  secretary,  and  five  members,  of  whom 
three  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  all  of  whom  shall 
be  elected  annually,  but  shall  continue  in  office 
until  their  successors  shall  be  elected. 

ART.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president 
to  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  society,  to  per¬ 
form  the  duties  assigned  to  such  office,  and  to  de¬ 
liver  an  address  before  the  society  on  its  objects 
and  interests  at  the  meeting  succeeding  the  one 
at  which  he  shall  be  appointed.  In  the  absence 
of  the  p.esident  the  oldest  vice  president  shall 
preside. 

.4rt.  6.  The  recording  secretary  shall  keep 
the  books  and  papers  of  the  society,  and  shall  re¬ 
cord  its  proceedings. 

Art.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  secretary  to  conduct  the  correspondence  of 
the  Society,  and  cause  to  be  published  such  pa¬ 
pers  and  documents  as  the  executive  committee 
shall  direc*. 

Art.  8.  The  treasurer  shall  take  charge  of  the 
funds  of  the  society,  and  pay  them  out  on  the 
order  of  the  executive  committee;  he  shall  also 
receive  and  dispose  for  exhibition  all  specimens 
of  machinery,  or  of  silk  produced  for  premium  or 
exhibition,  and  shall  furnish  his  accounts  annual¬ 
ly- 


Art.  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive 
committee  to  devise  and  execute  plans  for  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  society  ;  shall 
have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  their  own  body 
until  the  next  election  ;  shall  make  an  annual  re¬ 
port  of  their  proceedings  ;  shall  recommend  mea¬ 
sures  for  the  adoption  of  the  society,  and  shall 
award  premiimis  and  medals  under  the  regulations 
of  the  society. 

Art.  10.  The  society  may  elect  any  number 
of  honorary  members,  who  may  meet  and  delibe¬ 
rate,  but  not  vote  with  the  society. 

.\rt.  11.  Not  less  than  fifteen  members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business 
at  any  regular  meeting. 

Art.  12.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  | 
amended  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present,  on  a  recommendation  of  the  executive 
committee  requesting  such  alteration  or  amend¬ 
ment. 

Art.  13.  This  society  shall  be  auxiliary  to 
“  The  American  Silk  Society.” 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  unan¬ 
imously. 

PEN.NSYLVANIA  SILK  SOCIETY. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  February  23d,  a  Soci¬ 
ety  was  formed,  during  a  recess  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  by  the  adoption  of  tl*e  Constitution  recom¬ 
mended  by  that  body.  fSee  pages  10  and  11,  of 
the  Convention  Journal.)  A  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  report  officers  of  the  Society,  to  serve 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  reported  the  following 
gentlemen,  viz  : 

Presidnet, — Hon.  C.  BLYTHE,  Dauphin 
county. 

Vice  President. — Dr.  James  Mease,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  ;  R.  1),  Carson,  Lancaster ;  W.  Mor¬ 
ton,  Beaver;  A.  H.  Read,  Susquehanna.* 

Recording  Secretary. — David  Krause,  Dau¬ 
phin. 

CORESPONDINO  SECRETARY. - P.  Phisick,  Phil- 

adeldliia  city. 

Treasurer. — James  Leslie.  Dauphin. 

Executive  Committee. — James  M.  Porter, 
Northampton;  E.  B.  Hubley,  Schuylkill  ;  John 
Rutter,  Chester ;  L,  S.  Coryell,  Bucks  ;  W,  Line, 
Cumberland. 


We  can  assure  our  readers,  from  actual  experience,  that 
Maine  potatoes  are  of  a  very  superior  quality  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  may  compensate  us  to  read  the  practice  of  their  cul¬ 
ture.  The  following,  from  the  Maine  Farmer,  we  commend 
to  special  notice. — [En.  Enu. 

CULTURE  OF  POTATOES. 

Messrs.  Editors: — Having  served  my  time  at 
the  farming  business  in  Concord,  Mass.,  where 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  avail  myself  of  many  of 
the  valuable  arts  of  farming  until  the  age  of  twen¬ 
ty-three,  at  which  time  I  removed  to  this  part  of 
the  country,  where  I  have  been  for  the  last  tw-elve 
years,  and  must  say  that  I  was  very  happily  dis¬ 
appointed  to  see  so  many  of  the  useful  branches 
of  Agricultural  pursuits  as  were  then  going  on. 
Since  that  time,  I  have  found  that  very  great  im¬ 
provements  have  been  made  in  all  directions. 
My  object  at  this  time  is  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
o;i  tl  e  culture  of  Potatoes.  Perhaps  there  are 
some  of  your  readers  who  do  not  know  how  easy 
they  may  obtain  new  varieties  of  this  most  valua¬ 
ble  esculent  root,  from  which  they.may  select 
such  as  are  of  a  good  quality  and  yield  abundant¬ 


ly.  It  may  be  done  by  taking  from  the  earliest 
ripened  Potatoes  you  have  (the  kind  immaterial) 
a  quart  or  two  of  balls,  put  them  in  a  dry  place 
in  your  cellar,  and  in  the  spring,  at  the  usual 
time,  plant  those  balls  in  your  garden  on  good 
soli,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  deep,  and  as 
many  of  the  seeds  as  vegetate  and  grow,  so  many 
kinds  of  potatoes  you  will  have.  In  1837  I  plant¬ 
ed  a  small  lot  of  the  balls,  from  which  thirteen 
stocks  came  up.  In  fall  I  took  them  from  the 
ground,  and  found  there  were  thirteen  different 
kinds,  making  altogether  about  two  quarts  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  the 
size  of  a  small  hen’s  egg.  The  above  kinds  I 
planted  in  1838,  making  thirty-six  hills,  from 
which  I  raised,  after  throwing  aside  two  kinds 
which  1  did  not  think  worth  saving,  six  bushels. 
Last  spring  I  planted  another  lot  of  the  balls, 
from  which  I  raised  twenty-eight  kinds,  which, 
with  the  addition  of  the  above,  make  thirty-nine 
different  sorts  of  potatoes  raised  in  1837,  ’38,  all 
of  which  1  intend  to  plant  next  spring,  keeping 
each  sort  by  itself  until  the  third  year  of  plant¬ 
ing,  and  then  select  such  as  are  of  good  quality, 
and  discard  the  rest.  With  a  little  extra  trouble, 
a  farmer  can  always  liave  a  good  quality  of  pota¬ 
toes,  and  may  gratify  hii  curiosity  by  raising  all 
manner  of  shapes,  sizes,  and  color,  that  can  be 
named.  At  some  future  time  1  will  endeavor  to 
apprize  your  readers  of  my  success  as  to  the 
foregoing,  and  will  now  add  some  further  remarks 
on  the  cultivation  of  potatoes.  When  I  first  came 
to  this  place,  it  was  then  the  custom  with  farmers 
to  cut  off  what  they  termed  the  seed  end  to  plant, 
thinking  it  best,  and  also  to  make  a  saving  of 
their  potatoes.  In  fact,  I  followed  this  custom 
myself  until  I  found  by  experience  that  it  was 
wrong,  and  have  tried  to  convince  my  neighbors 
of  the  error  in  this  practice ;  and  those  who  are 
not  already  convinced,  I  think  will/  be,  alter  try¬ 
ing  an  experiment  hy  planting  the  seed  end  and 
butt  end.  Cut  one-third  from  the  seed  end,  and 
plant  them  three  succeeding  years  from  the  same 
seed,  and  you  will  find  that  your  potatoes  are 
nearly  run  out,  and  scarcely  fit  to  cutj  whereas, 
if  you  plant  in  all  cases  the  butt  end  of  the  potato, 
they  will  never  diminish  in  size  or  quality ;  and 
those  raised  from  the  butt  end  will  weigh  from 
six  to  eight  pounds  per  bushel  more  than  those 
raised  from  the  top  end,  and  will  not  be  hollow. 

1  will  further  add,  that,  in  my  opinion,  many  of 
our  farmers  plant  their  potatoes  too  deep,  which 
is  done  by  making  a  furrow  with  an  ox  plough, 
which  in  many  ca.ses  runs  to  the  hard  pan,  and 
by  planting  the  potato  on  that,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  manure  which  may  be  put  in^ 
keeps  them  in  a  cold  state,  and  the  crop  will  un¬ 
avoidably  be  light,  let  the  season  be  ever  so  fa¬ 
vorable,  particularly  in  clayey  or  low  ground.  I 
find  the  best  way  i“  to  plant  both  corn  and  pota¬ 
toes  near  the  top  of  the  ground,  and  in  most  all 
cases  the  crops  will  be  more  abundant. 

ANTHONY  W.  POLLARD^ 

fVetmore  Island,  opposite  Bucksport, 

Feb.  28,  1839. 

The  man  who  thinks  himsnlf  so  rich  that  h« 
can  afford  to  neglect  his  affairs  and  throw  away 
his  money,  is  not  far  from  want,  however  great 
his  estate  may  be.  But  time  is,  at  once,  the  most 
valuable  and  most  perishable  of  all  our  posses¬ 
sions  ;  when  lost,  it  can  never  be  retrieved.-— % 
Randolph, 
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HIGHLAND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
OF  SCOTLAND. 

By  the  politeness  of  our  friend,  Mr.  William 
Garbutt,  of  Wheatland,  in  this  county,  we  have 
been  favored  with  the  supplementto  the  Glasgow 
Chronicle  of  Sept.  28,  (in  advance  of  our  English 
Agricultural  Magazines)  giving  an  account  of  the 
cattle  show  and  fair  of  that  society,  which  was 
held  in  that  city,  and  as  usual  collected  an  im¬ 
mense  crowd  of  distinguished  foreigners,  noble¬ 
men,  and  farmers,  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Perhaps  the  world  does  not  furnish  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  greater  benefits  conferred  on  any  country 
by  the  labors  of  a  single  society,  than  Scotland 
has  received  from  this  institution  ;  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  its  example  and  the  excellent  essays  it 
has  published,  have  extended  these  benefits  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  over  the  world.  The  soci¬ 
ety  was  instituted  in  1784,  and  its  object  being 
primarily  the  introduction  and  improvement  of 
agriculture  in  the  Highlands,  it  was  called  the 
‘Highland  Society,’  but  it  met  with  such  favor, 
and  its  sphere  of  usefulness  so  rapidly  extended 
that  when  rechartered,  it  took  the  name  of  ‘High¬ 
land  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland.’ 

As  the  best  means  of  eliciting  and  diffusing 
knowledge,  as  incitements  to  industry,  and  as  re¬ 
wards  for  useful  undertakings,  the  Society  has 
annually  distributed  large  sums  in  premiums ; 
and  has  regarded  from  the  first,  as  fitting  objects 
of  encouragement,  every  application  of  useful  la¬ 
bor  that  might  tend  to  the  general  good.  The 
society  found  the  agriculture  of  Scotland  in  the 
,i.r<»t  barbarous  state  ;  and  in  no  country  of  Eu- 
labor  of  the  husbandman  so  poorly 
r.  V.  'vith  the  exception  of  Belgium 

r  i  ming  is  better  understood, 

rewarded  for  his  labor  in 
Scoii,*.  other  part  of  the  old  world. 

The  advance...  civilization  and  in  the  arts 

that  belong  to  social  life  has  been  in  a  correspond¬ 
ing  ratio, ]and  the  ‘wild  Highlanders,’  as  they  were 
called,  have  begun  to  appreciate  and  understand 
the  comforts  of  good  living.  At  the  formation 
of  the- society,  the  animals  kept  by  the  farmers  of 
•  the  country,  were,  with  few  exceptions,  of  the 
worst  quality,  but  a  spirit  of  improvement  was 
soon  diffused,  and  by  the  judicious  and  persever¬ 
ing  labors  of  a  few  individuals,  by  the  introduc” 
tion  of  belter  breeds,  and  crossing  with  the  native 
stock,  Scotland  is  now  in  possession  of  some  of 
the  best  cattle  in  Great  Britain. 

The  society  has  done  more  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  agricultural  science,  agricultural  chemist¬ 
ry,  and  agricultural  implemenis.  than  any  other 
institution  of  the  kind.  Its  meaiis  have  been  am¬ 
ple,  and  they  have  been  efficiently  directed.  In,- 
the  number  and  magnitude  of  its  prizes  it  hast:- 
been  without  a  rival.  The  list  of  premiums  offers 
ed  by  the  lately  formed  English  Association, 
shows  however,  that  this  is  no  longer  the  case. — 
Within  a  few  years  liberal  premiums  have  been 
offered  for  the  best  steam  plough.  Several  have 
been  invented  ;  improvements  greatly  simplify¬ 
ing  and  lightening  the  machine  are  yearly  made  ; 

the  probability  is  that  a  steam  plough  will 
ere  long  cease  to  be  a  rarity.  In  what  part  of 
the  world  could  they  be  more  profitably  used  than 
in  the  prairies  of  our  gteat  west?  The  premium 
for  the  present  year  is  82,000. 

The  extent  of  the  society’s  operations  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  cattle  alone  there 
were  31  classes  of  premiums  awarded,  varying 


from  25  sovereigns  down  to  3  sovereigns.  The 
number  of  cattle  exhibited  was  461:  horses  121: 
sheep  274:  swine  47:  making  an  aggregate  of 
903  head — 119  more  than  were  ever  exhibited  at 
any  previous  show  of  the  society.  Mr.  Steven¬ 
son,  the  American  Ambassador,  the  Marquis  of 
Tweedale,  the  Earl  of  Melville,  Lord  Medowbank 
the  Lord  Provost  «fec.  &.c.  dined  with  Dr.  Cleland 
of  the  University.  We  are  pleased  to.  observe 
the  interest  which  Mr.  Stevenson  takes  in  inves¬ 
tigating  all  the  forms  of  society  in  England,  and 
in  particular  its  agriculture  and  manufactures.  In 
one  of  our  late  foreign  magazines,  we  noticed  that 
he  was  present  at  a  meeting,  we  think  in  Norfolk 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  at 
which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  labor  and  profits 
of  an  American  sugar  plantation,  and  (arming  on 
the  prairies,  which  attracted  great  attention.  His 
remarks  on  the  present  occasion,  when  the  toast 
“  Prosperity  to  the  United  States,”  was  given 
and  drank  with  enthusiasm,  were  worthy  of  the 
man  and  his  country. 

It  IS  when  we  read  the  reports  of  such  noble 
institutions,  and  witness  the  extensive  benefits 
they  confer  on  any  country,  in  which  they  exist, 
that  we  regret  the  supineness  of  the  American 
public,  and  the  unworthy,  illiberal  policy  of  the 
general  and  state  governments  on  the  subject  of 
agriculture.  There  is  no  country  in  which  soc-i 
eties  of  this  kind  would  be  more  useful,  or  are 
more  needed.  Had  the  Highland  Agricultural 
Society  done  nothing  more  than  publish  the  val¬ 
uable  papers  embodied  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Agriculture,  one  of  the  most  useful  works  on  ag¬ 
riculture  and  the  collateral  sciences  the  world  has 
yet  seen,  it  would  have  amply  (repaid  all  that  has 
been  expended  by  the  people  of  Scotland  in  its 
support. — Genesee  Farmer. 


From  the  Cultivator. 

On  Ashing  Seed  Wheal — The  Poppy  a  Protec¬ 
tion  against  Insects. 

J.  Boel — Sir — While  living  in  the  State  of 
New  York  and  being  a  mechanic,  I  was  a  sub¬ 
scriber  (or  the  first  v?luiue  of  the  Cultivator  with 
which  I  was  much  pleased ;  and  now  having 
moved  to  Michigan,  and  commencing  a  new  bu¬ 
siness  with  which  I  an  unacquainted,  I  feel  the 
need  of  instruction  in  this,  (to  me)  a  new  branch 
-of  business :  therefore  I  have  taken  the  fourth, 
and  am  taking  the  fifth  volume,  and  I  want  you  to 
'^nd  me  the  sixth,  and  also,  the  second  and  third 
Volumes.  I  think  that  I  have  been  more  than 
^id  for  all  the  expense  in  taking  the  Cultivator, 
•fo  one  small  crop  of  wheat,  in  as  much  as  that 
^aper  instructed  me  to  soak  seed  w'heat  in  brine, 
Tand  roll  it  in  lime  ;  but  as  I  had  no  lime,  and  as 
'it  was  impossible  to  obtain  clean  seed,  I  soaked 
it  in  a  strong  brine,  and  then  rolled  it  in  wood 
ashes,  as  a  substitute  for  lime,  and  to  nty  great 
satisfaction,  after  sowing  very  smutty  seed,  I  har¬ 
vested  a  clean  crop.  And  I  am  convinced  that 
wood-ashes  is  better  than  lime  to  prevent  smut ; 
and  more,  if  wheat  is  soaked  in  salt-water  and 
rol’.ed  in  good  strong  ashes,  I  venture  to  say,  it 
will  never  be  troubled  with  the  insect. 

And  now.  Sir,  as  the  grain-worm  is  spreading 
its  devastation  through  many  parts  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  and  as  you  have  offered  a  premium  of  fifty 
dollars,  and  the  editor  of  the  Yankee  Farmer,  a 
premium  of  thirty  dollars,  for  a  preventive,  of 
this  great  destroyer  of  our  wheat  crops-,  I  will 
venture  to  give  the  farmers  of  our  country,  through 


your  colums,  a  preventive,  or  what  I  think  will 
prevent  the  wheat-fly  from  hovering  around  our 
wheat  crops  or  any  other  crop.  If  the  farmer 
will  either  in  the  fall,  or  early  in  the  spring,  sow 
the  common  poppy  among  his  wheat,  he  will  not 
be  troubled  with  the  wheat-fly,  unless  they  are 
invincibles  indeed,  for  I  have  for  twenty  years 
^  sown  poppies  in  my  garden,  and  where  they 
were,  I  have  not  been  troubled  with  fly,  bug,  nor 
insect  on  any  vegetable,  even  in  my  (ield  among 
my  wortzel  and  ruta  bagas.  The  common  pop¬ 
pies  have  prevented  the  ravages  of  all  flies,  bugs 
and  insects.  And  now,  Sir,  if  I  am  not  entitled 
to  the  above  premiums,  let  no  man  look  for 
them,  for  if  the  above  is  not  a  preventive,  nothing 
but  that  power  that  dispersed  the  flies  in  Egypt, 

I  will  disperse  the  wheat-flies  in  America.* 

I  -  SMITHFIELD  BEDEN. 

Hadley,  Michigan,  Dec.  24,  1838. 


*  Mr  Beden’s  prescription  shall  have  a  fair  trial. 

SUNFLOWER  OIL. 

Few  individuals  in  the  country  are  aware  of 
the  quantities  of  olive  and  almond  oils,  usually 
called  sweet  oils,  imported  annually  into  this 
country  from  abroad  ;  and  the  number  is  perhaps 
still  less  who  know  that  in  Uie  oil  of  the  common 
sunflower  seed,  is  found  a  substitute  equal  in 
every  respect  to  the  oils  of  France  or  Italy. — 
Like  all  plants  of  such  large  and  rapid  growth  that 
mature  their  seeds  the  first  year,  the  sunflower 
exhausts  soils  rapidly,  but  where  its  cultivation 
has  been  attempted  it  has  paid  large  profits.  The 
oil  is  extracted  as  from  linseed,  and  the  cake  or 
residuum  is,  like  that,  excellent  for  feeding  cat¬ 
tle.  The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  of  J. 
Smith,  Esq.  of  Maryland,  to  H,  E.  Ellsworth  of 
Washington  City. 

‘  I  planted  about  an  acre  of  ground  a  few  years 
since  with  sunflower,  and  obtained  sufficient  seed 
for  nearly  a  barrel  of  oil.  The  oil  was  extracted 
by  Mr.  Barnett.  We  made  use  of  it  for  the  ta¬ 
ble,  and  found  it  kept  well,  and  was  esteemed 
equal  to  the  best  inported  sweet  oil  for  every  do¬ 
mestic  purpose.  I  have  a  little  of  this  making 
(1833)  yet  remaining,  and  will  send  yon  a  bottle 
by  the  first  opportunity.  I  found  the  substance 
of  the  sunflower  too  exhausting  for  the  light  soil 
we  have  on  our  hills  in  this  neighborhood  (Mary¬ 
land)  but  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  found  profita¬ 
ble  in  other  sections  of  our  country,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  rich  prairies  of  the  west.’ 

We  should  be  pleased  to  learn  that  some  enter¬ 
prising  farmer  had  commenced  experimenting  on 
this  plant.  Its  yield  of  seed  is  abundant  in  this 
region,  and  could  scarcely  fail,  where  the  means 
of  converting  it  into  oil  are  at  hand,  of  yielding 
a  handsome  profit. 


Preservation  of  Potatoes. — Potatoes  at  the 
depth  of  one  foot  in  the  ground,  produce  shoots 
near  the  end  of  Spring  ;  at  the  depth  of  two  feet 
they  are  very  short  and  never  come  to  the  sur¬ 
face;  and  between  three  and  five  feet  cease  to  ve¬ 
getate.  In  consequence  of  observing  these  ef¬ 
fects,  several  parcels  of  pototoes  were  buried  in 
a  garden  at  the  depth  of  three  feet  and  a  half,  and 
were  not  removed  till  after  intervals  of  one  and 
two  years.  They  were  theq,  found  without  any 
appearance  of  germination  and  possessing  their 
original  freshness,  firmness,  goodness  and  taste.- 
French  Journal. 


